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Art. II. — Poisoning. 

1 . Die Lehre von den Giften, in Medizinischer, gericht- 
licher, und polizeylicher Hinsicht. Von Dr. K. F. H. 
Marx, Professor der Heilkunde an der Universitat Got- 
tingen. 

The Doctrine of Poisons, in its Connection with Medicine, 
Law, and Police. By Doctor Marx, Medical Professor 
in the University of Gottingen. Two volumes octavo. 
Gottingen. 1827—1829. 

2. A History of Inventions and Discoveries, by John 
BeckMann, Public Professor of Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Gottingen, translated from the German, by Wil- 
liam Johnston. In four volumes. London. 1814. 
Article, Secret Poison. 

The first of these works is one of truly German erudition. 
Its character is sufficiently unfolded in the title-page. It is a 
perfect encyclopaedia on the doctrine of poisons, into which, 
from the whole circle of ancient and modern literature, Dr. 
Marx has compressed every thing, which bears upon the sub- 
ject, in the various aspects of the medical art, the history of 
manners, and the administration of justice. But it is not a 
work of mere erudition. It is filled with the indications of 
original thought. Many of the reflections on philosophical and 
moral questions, with which the author diversifies his Essay, 
are profound and ingenious. We much regret, that we have 
not had the advantage of an earlier acquaintance with it. It 
would have rendered us the most essential aid, in preparing 
the following article; and would have enabled us to make it 
more worthy of the attention of our readers. It is a work of 
great rarity in this country, and came into our hands, after the 
following pages were ready for the press. In preparing them, 
we are under great obligations to the Essay of Dr. Beckmann, 
named at the head of our article ; as will be readily perceived 
by those acquainted with his History of inventions. That 
Essay first attracted our attention to the subject ; but must 
necessarily be considered as a superficial performance, when 
contrasted with the elaborate work of Dr. Marx. If by our 
own desultory sketches, we shall prompt the curious reader, to 
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engage more carefully in the study of an important chapter in 
the history of morals and society, our present purpose will be 
fully attained. 

Perhaps there is nothing, in which the progress of civiliza- 
tion is more distinctly marked, than in the increased tender- 
ness, which is felt for human life. This may, at first, seem a 
paradoxical remark in the generation immediately succeeding, 
what may be called the age of the guillotine in France. But 
after that dreadful and convulsive crisis was passed, the ameli- 
oration over the preceding century was visible. Napoleon 
himself had not the power to re-enact the tragedy of Patkul ; 
and the execution of the Duke d'Enghien was as fatal to him, 
in public opinion, as the invasion of Spain was in political in- 
fluence. His reign, all things considered, was by no means 
bloody. The recent changes in France, nearly as they have 
verged toward the character of a bloody revolution, have yet 
escaped it. In the works of English illustrative history, the 
portraits of half the eminent noblemen and statesmen, two cen- 
turies ago, contain the fatal axe, among the ornamental work 
of the engraving ; expressive symbol of the fate of the origi- 
nal. But the great of the present day die in their beds, with 
no worse enemy to fear, than gout and old age. 

Nor is the frequency of assassination less diminished, than 
that of judicial destruction of life. The tales one reads of Ne- 
apolitan bravos, whose poignard can, at any time, be hired for 
a ducat, if ever true, are, we suspect, true no longer. Men 
are neither for themselves, nor for hire, so easily moved ' to 
break into the bloody house of life.' Life is more precious 
than it was. Every man has a higher consciousness of his 
own value, in proportion to the advance of civilization ; and he 
measures the value of another's life by his own standard. 
Society better protects its members. The laws reign. As 
the State does not set the example of being profuse of human 
blood, private hatred feels the restraint of public opinion. The 
great feudal powers are broken down, under which a sort of 
private war, fatal to security of life and property, was carried 
on, and both were sacrificed, without the absolute odium of 
robbery and murder. The abolition of religious asylums has 
driven out the desperado, from his shelter in the church. The 
great facilities of communication have lent wings to that in- 
stinct, with which retributive justice rushes out upon the traces 
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of the murderer, and dogs him to the deepest retreats in the 
remotest countries. But these all, as it seems to us, resolve 
themselves into the greater tenderness, with which life is re- 
garded, and the higher value attached to its preservation. 

There have been periods of the world, when every great 
man, king, prince, minister, or favorite was deemed in dan- 
ger of poison ; when not a morsel of food was swallowed by 
the unhappy potentate, till it was tasted. Poisoning is now 
an insulated crime. No one fears it, more than he fears as- 
sassination in any other way, or highway robbery. As it re- 
quires neither strength nor nerve for its perpetration, — nothing 
but deadly malice, — it must, of course, retain its place among 
the crimes, which fix their stain on humanity. There have 
been six or eight instances of some notoriety, in the United 
States, within a year or two. Chapman's case was a signal 
one, destroyed, it will be recollected, by the plausible and re- 
morseless Mina. A lad is now in the State's Prison at Charles- 
town, for strewing arsenic on all the food of his master's fam- 
ily; and a similar case is pending in Rhode-Island. That ex- 
traordinary monster Margaret Zwanziger, who paid the forfeit 
of her crimes at Bremen, four or five years ago, destroyed 
several of her victims by poison. But these are solitary cases, 
while in almost every age of the world, down to the middle of 
the last century, the poisoner's calling was in some countries, 
to a certain degree, a profession, not to say a department of 
the government. 

We do not here allude to the open use of the hemlock, as 
a means of inflicting capital punishment, but to the employ- 
ment of poison, as a secret method of destroying persons ob- 
noxious to public or private hate. It is a beautiful anecdote, 
which is told of Alexander the Great, that, being seized with a 
fever, after crossing the Cydnus, he was warned by Parmenio, 
in a letter, not to taste the medicine, which his physician of- 
fered him, for fear of poison. Alexander gave the letter to 
Philip, (that was the physician's name) to read, and the calm 
and tranquil air of Philip satisfied the ailing conqueror, that he 
might safely drink the potion. But it was an uncertain test, 
and proved self-possession rather than innocence. Mina would 
have looked Chapman in the face, just as calmly, when he 
was pouring more arsenic into his excoriated stomach. Philip, 
a king of Macedonia, not the father of Alexander, understood 
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the convenience of a secret poison. He is said by Plutarch, 
when he had become weary of his connection with Aratus of 
Sicyon, to have given him, ' not a sharp and violent poison, 
but one of those, which induce first a slow fever and a dull 
cough, and so by degrees bring on a consumption.' Aratus 
knew with whom he was dealing, and having, a short time be- 
fore his death, raised blood, said, ' such are the rewards of royal 
friendship.' The Persians greatly excelled in the art of poi- 
soning. Plutarch and Ctesias relate, that Queen Parysatis, 
the mother of Cyrus the younger, put to death her daughter- 
in-law Statira, by means of a knife poisoned on one side of the 
blade. A bird was set before the two queens, at supper ; it 
was divided by the poisoned knife ; Parysatis ate her half with 
impunity, Statira died. Eminent men, in the convulsive 
struggles of the ancient republics, frequently carried a little 
poison about them, that they might, if necessary, by suicide, 
escape a painful and ignominious death. Demosthenes carried 
his in the hollow of his stylus,* and Hannibal's was concealed 
in a ring. 

It is not easy to ascertain what the preparation was, which 
was employed by the ancients, and produced sudden death, by 
the exhibition of small quantities ; for although there is pro- 
bably much exaggeration on subjects of this kind, yet it is im- 
possible to doubt, that some such noxious preparations were 
known to the ancient world. Theophrastus says, that the poi- 
son of most subtle operation was extracted from Wolfsbane 
(Aconitum) ; that it could be so prepared, as to operate in two 
or three months, or at the end of a year or two years. No 
antidote had been discovered to this poison, and it was a capi- 
tal crime to have the plant, from which it was extracted, in 
one's possession. If we are to understand by this, that a dose 
could be administered, which would take effect, at a calculated 
and distant period, it is probably fabulous. If it be meant 
only, that by feeding a man with weak wolfsbane tea for 
months and years, his health might be gradually destroyed, it 
is credible. In that sense, Dr. Johnson even admitted the gen- 
uine leaf of China itself to be ' a slow poison.' 

Livy tells us, that poisoning never became a matter of judi- 
cial inquiry in Rome, till near two hundred years before the 
Christian sera. About this time, several persons of distinction 

* Other authorities say a ring. 
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went off with the same disorder, at about the same time. 
The fear of pestilence disturbed the city. Q. Fabius Maxim- 
us was then the Curule iEdile; and a female slave came to 
him and promised, on condition of her own pardon, to disclose 
the names of those who were guilty. Quintus Fabius Maximus 
never proceeded rashly; and though even he might have been 
forgiven a little hurry, in despatching matters with a confessed 
poisoner, yet he laid the case in due form before the consuls,, 
and they before the Senate. The stipulated pardon was grant- 
ed, and guided by the maid the officers of justice discovered 
the poisoners, — ladies of the noblest families of Rome, busy 
around the cauldron, ' coquentes quasdam medicamenta, alia 
recondita invcniunt.' Twenty were seized ; two of them, 
(one was a Cornelia, the other a patrician,) undertook to speak 
for the rest, and declared that the drugs were medicinal. 
Drink them then, yourselves, was the short reply. They de- 
sired permission to consult their sisterhood on that point, and 
all (hags, if you please, but Roman hags) agreed to the test. 
They all drank and died. A hundred and seventy more of 
the noblest ladies of Rome were seized, on similar information, 
and condemned. Before that day, exclaims the perturbed 
Livy, ' there never was an inquest of poisoning. The thing 
was now deemed a prodigy, the act not so much of depraved 
as of crazed minds.' Following the memorable example of 
what was done in former great calamities, it was resolved by 
the Senate, to have a nail driven into the temple of Jupiter. 
A dictator is appointed for that mystic duty, — a master of the 
horse named, a nail driven into the temple of Jupiter, and 
a stop put to poisoning for two or three centuries. Did the 
Roman ladies, the Cornelias and the Sergias, poison their hus- 
bands by the hundred; — did the Salem Witches torment the 
afflicted ? Human nature is the same in all ages. Happy the 
people that, when a calamitous delusion arises, can hit the 
nail, that will stop it, on the head ! 

After the overthrow of the commonwealth, the old republi- 
can talismans lost their charms. The driving of nails lost its 
efficacy. Poisoning grew common, proverbial, poetical. 
Canidia was a poisoner, and nothing before or since Shak- 
speare is comparable to the pharmacy of the weird sisters in 
Macbeth, but that of Canidia, Sagana, and Veia, in the fifth 
Epode of Horace. 
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Canidia, brevibus implicata viperis 

Crines et incomptura caput, 
Jubet sepulchris caprificas erutas, 

Jubet cupressos funebres, 
Et unota turpis ova rana? sanguine 

Plumamque nocturnre strigis, 
Herbasque, quas Iolcos atque Iberia 

Mittit, venenosum ferax, 
Et ossa ab ore rapta jejuna? canis 

Flammis aduri Colchicis. 

' Her head with knotted vipers hung, 

'Twas thus the haggard Sorceress sung : — 

" First the wild fig thou must bring, 

Which through rifted grave did spring ; 

Eggs and plume of midnight owl 

In filthy frog-blood smeared and foul ; 

Herbs of Jolcos and of Spain, 

Teeming soil for deadly bane, 

Wrested bone from famished hound 

In Colchian witch-fires burnt and ground." 

But the times were coming, when Canidia was to whiten 
into a Sister of Charity. Poor Canidia's crimes were the off- 
spring of love and jealousy ; but Agrippina's — what shall we 
say of her's ? What can we say more fitly, than that they were 
worthy of the mother of Nero, who after murdering her hus- 
band, and him her uncle, to place her son on the throne, was by 
that son herself murdered, exclaiming, as she died, to her un- 
natural offspring, ' Pierce that bosom, which could give life to 
such a monster ? ' Having determined to destroy Claudius, 
she took counsel of Locusta, a creature but lately convicted of 
poisoning, and ' long kept among the engines of government ! ' 
By this skilful agent a poison was prepared, which should do 
its work gently, to avoid the dangerous eclat of a sudden ca- 
tastrophe ; a wasting and torpid poison, lest Claudius, return- 
ing to his senses in the agonies of a sudden death, should for- 
give his son ; an exquisite poison, which would shake the rea- 
son, without bringing on a speedy dissolution. Claudius find- 
ing unexpected relief from some medical applications, Agrip- 
pina was terrified ; but the court physician, Xenophon by 
name, — Graculus esuriens, — assisted the agonizing monarch 
to a bolus of sharper efficacy, and soon sent him on that ana- . 
basis, from which there is no return. Locusta deserved well 
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of Nero, and was entitled to the continued patronage of the 
imperial family. Nero was unwilling that the engines of the 
government should rust by disuse. As> Claudius had been re- 
moved, for fear he should raise Brittanicus, his son, to the throne, 
it occurred to Nero, that the work would be more effectually 
performed, if Brittanicus himself were put out of the way. Lo- 
custa was again consulted, and prepared a grace-cup for the 
doomed prince. Locusta was tender of her character ; like 
Lord Bacon, she was a friend of moderate counsels, and she 
gave the son of Claudius, as she had given his father, a slow 
and wasting draught. Nero called the considerate sorceress 
into his imperial presence, taunted her with having the fear of 
the Lex Julia before her eyes, and enjoined a more vigorous 
practice ; and by way of impressing his advice, beat her with 
his own august fists, and ordered her to prepare a more active 
poison in his sight. It was given to a kid ; — the animal 
languished five hours. New threats and blows. The poison 
is boiled down to twice its former thickness, and being tried 
upon a pig produced instant death. That, indeed, was drink 
for none but kings ; it was served to Brittanicus by order of 
Nero, in his own presence, and with instant effect. Locusta 
was pardoned the crimes of which she stood convicted, richly 
endowed with lands and gold, and entrusted with disciples, 
whom she might train up, to become engines of the gov- 
ernment, as useful as herself. Dr. Guillotin, who invented 
the machine, which so agreeably perpetuates his name, is said 
to have made personal trial of its efficacy. Phalaris, when the 
brazen bull was brought him, complimented its contriver with 
a roast in it, as the person best entitled to make the first ex- 
periment of its admirable construction. Locusta appeared to 
think, that as Nero had directed her kind offices to others, he 
was entitled to them himself; but she failed in the attempt; 
an attempt, it need not be said, which no one fails in twice. 
But she will live immortal in Tacitus and Juvenal, as long as 
flesh knows how to creep, or blood to curdle. 

Aulus Gellius has preserved a tradition, touching the forti- 
tude and magnanimity of Regulus, as he found it in an ancient 
author now lost. The standard writers do not confirm it ; but 
it ought to be true, for it is incontestably the most striking illus- 
tration of Punic faith, which history has preserved. The 
common version of the history runs, that the Carthaginians, 
placing full reliance on the honor of Regulus, whom they had 

VOL. XL. — no. 86. 5 
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made captive, sent him to Rome, to propose an exchange of 
prisoners, on the condition, that, if the Romans did not 
consent, he would return to his captivity, in Carthage. 
Cicero thought he gave Regulus credit for sufficient magna- 
nimity, in making him counsel the senate not to consent 
to exchange him, aged and worn out as he was, for the young 
African chieftains, who were capable of living to make battle 
for years. The senate takes the advice of the poor old con- 
sul, and sends him back to Carthage to be tortured. But 
Tuditanus, the lost author cited by Aulus Gellius, ascribes to 
the Carthaginians, a villany of most exquisite texture. They 
administered to the Roman veteran a secret poison, calculated 
to take effect in a few months ; so that if the Romans agreed to 
the exchange, they would get nothing but a poisoned old con- > 
sul, in return for a half a score of fervid young Africans. This 
was pretty well ; but unluckily for the fraud, Regulus detected 
it ; he was determined to nip the treason in the bud, and dropping 
a hint of it to the senate, put them on their guard against being 
taken in. 

The curious reader may again ask, of what these poisons 
were compounded. Unfortunately for the inquiry, the school 
of Locusta perished with her, and we have none but vague sur- 
mises and downright fables. Juvenal intimates that a red- 
breasted toad, — a fourlegged ruddock, — yielded a very suitable 
essence, to be administered by a noble Roman dame to her 
thirsty lord : 

' molle Callenum 
Porrectura, viro miscet sitiente rubetam.' 

But the venom of the toad is as fabulous as his jewel. — 
Ugly he is, but an innocent, timid, useful reptile, who has earn- 
ed a bad name, from an unsightly figure. 

The sea-hare, lepus marinus, was a favorite dish with the 
ancient poisoner. It is the aplysia depilans of Linnaeus. 
Philostratus pronounces its venom more deleterious than that 
of any other animal in the sea or on land. Nero fre- 
quently served it up to his guests, and Domitian treated Titus 
to the same dainty fare. With the more virulent mineral poi- 
sons of the modern pharmacopeia, the ancients were not ac- 
quainted ; and the best praise we can give the Roman or the 
Grecian venefica is, that she did her best with the means, which 
the state of the arts afforded her. 

But at length everything like regular practice broke down. 
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The empire became degenerate ; repeated invasions of barba- 
rians, bringing their own uncouth Scythian venoms with them, 
destroyed everything like classical poisoning. It was no longer 
taught in regular institutions, like that of the discreet Locusta ; 
nor were its professors set apart, among the engines of govern- 
ment, as under the venerable Claudius and the amiable Nero. 
In the ages of barbarism, the dark, dreary, and illiterate 
ages of the empire of the East, and the empire of the West, 
there was an unrecorded, promiscuous, vulgar practice of all the 
arts of assassination ; an unlicensed and empiric use of the bowl 
and the dagger, which really affords nothing on which a scien- 
tific curiosity can repose with pleasure. 

But Leo's golden days arrive. With the other sister arts, 
that of poisoning started into life, and not only, like eloquence, 
' shook the poppies from her brow,' but began to concoct them 
into a quieting draught for her neighbor's lip. Pope Alexander 
VI. and his son Caesar Borgia, invited nine newly created 
cardinals to dinner, with a view of despatching them by poison- 
ed wine. By the error, or possibly the design, of the attend- 
ants, the wine was served to the pope and his son. The lat- 
ter by superior strength of constitution escaped ; Alexander 
died. Pope Sistus V. is supposed to have been poisoned. 
He was a contemporary with Philip II. of Spain, who was wont 
to call the poison, of which he commonly made.use, his requies- 
cat in pace. Sistus used to say to Philip's ambassador 
at Rome, ' know Mr. Ambassador, that we fear nothing from 
your master, but one of his reqiriescats in pace.' He had rea- 
son to fear them, for he died their victim. 

But the mistress of this art, did not make her appearance at 
once. It was in the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
t' e commencement of the eighteenth, that Toffana flourished. 
This lady lived first at Palermo ; but a professor so skilful of an 
art so useful, could not long be confined to a provincial sphere. 
About the close of the seventeenth century she removed to 
Naples. She contrived a delicate preparation of arsenic, dis- 
solved in a decoction of Antirrhinum Cymbalaria, of which from 
four to six drops were supposed to be enough to destroy a man. 
It entered freely into commerce, and was known by the name 
of aqua della Toffana, more exquisitely acquetta de Napoli, 
and even acquetta. In common cases, of course, Toffana was 
paid for her panacasa ; but she had a heart open as day, to melt- 
ing charity, and ladies, who wished to cultivate the mortifying 
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graces of widowhood, were supplied gratis. But though an 
admiring and grateful public bestowed on her invention, the 
name mentioned, thus securing to her the credit, to which she 
was so justly entitled, she herself was more modest, and waived 
that honor. The sarcophagus of St. Nicholas at Bari distils a 
certain oil, endowed with marvellous virtues to heal diseases, and 
sold all over Italy under the name of Manna of St. Nicholas of 
Bari. Toffana, considering that if her little arsenical syrup 
did not actually cure diseases, it put the patient out of misery, 
which might be regarded as the next best thing, prepared it in 
small phials, stamped with the image of good St. Nicholas of 
Bari, and labelled, as his manna. Father Labat, in his travels 
in Italy, mentioning this fact, observes, that it was attended with 
the great advantage, that as the Manna of St. Nicholas was a 
well known, and withal a sacred article, TofFana's counterfeit, 
under that name, passed the custom-house with little scrutiny : 
a pleasing illustration of the demand for this delicate chemical 
preparation, in the kingdom of Naples. One of these bottles, 
according to Dr. Marx, is said to be still in existence at Cologne. 
But poisoning, though in great repute, was not positively 
lawful in the kingdom of Naples ; and the government at last 
began to bestir itself. Disquieted by this circumstance, Toffana 
took refuge in an ecclesiastical asylum, where, under the priv- 
ileges of the place, she bade defiance, for some time, to the of- 
ficers of justice, and continued to vend her catholicon, from 
the very bosom of the church. But the scandal became at 
length too great to be borne. She was dragged from her refuge 
and thrown into prison. A great outcry was raised by the cler- 
gy at this violation of their privileges, and the people, unwill- 
ing to be defrauded of their right to be poisoned, joined in the 
clamor of the priests. It was only by circulating a report, 
that she had poisoned the wells in the city, that the current of 
public sentiment could be turned against her. Being put to 
the rack, she confessed her enormities ; named those who had 
afforded her protection, who were immediately dragged from 
churches and monasteries ; and stated that the day before her 
last flight from justice, she had sent two boxes of her manna 
to Rome. It was found in the custom-house in that city, but 
it did not appear that it was sent to order. It was a little specu- 
lation of TofFana's, on her own account. The archbishop still 
murmured at her being torn from a privileged asylum ; and, ac- 
cordingly, to cut the matter short, she was strangled and thrown 
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into the court-yard of the convent, from which she had been 
taken. But her art did not perish with her ; and, according to 
Keysler, who travelled in the former part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and saw Toffana in confinement, her acquetta continued 
to be prepared, in great quantities, after her execution. 

We have somewhat anticipated the order of events in relat- 
ing the history of Toffana. A hundred and fifty years before 
that lady flourished, the art was introduced into England. But 
Lord Bacon, who performed the duties of attorney-general, in 
the case of Sir Thomas Overbury, maintains, that poisoning is 
not a crime to which the English people are. predisposed, ' non 
est nostri generis nee sanguinis.' He justly sets forth the enor- 
mity of an offence, whereby a man is taken off, in full peace, 
and thinking no harm, and while he is comforting and refresh- 
ing nature with his food. It is a crime the more to be dreaded, 
because it is so easily committed, and so hard to be prevented 
and discovered. — Other murders are committed cum sonitu ; 
with acts, that may discover or trace the offenders ; but this 
comes upon a man when he is careless and without suspicion, 
and every day he is in the gates of death. Nor does it only 
concern the man, against whom the malice was intended, but 
it was often proposed for one, and taken by another, as in the 
example of 21 Henry VIII., where the purpose was to poison 
one man, and being put into the broth, sixteen of the Bishop of 
Rochester's servants were affected. 

This extraordinary instance of the crime of poisoning produ- 
ced such an effect upon the legislature of Great Britain, that 
the following year a law passed, making murder by poisoning 
high treason, and inflicting upon it the singular punishment oi 
boiling to death. We have thought it worth while to copy the 
preamble of this act, a document throwing some light on the 
manners of the age, and particularly illustrating the opinions 
entertained by our worthy ancestors of the age of Henry VIII. 
on the subject of ex post facto laws. 

22 Henry VIII. c. 9. The Kynges royall majistie callyng to 
hys moste blessed remembraunce that the makyng of good and 
holsome laws and due execution of the same agaynste the offend- 
ours thereof is the only cause that good obedyence and order hath 
ben preserved in this Realme, and his Highnes havyng moste 
tender zeale to the same emonge other thynges consyderyng that 
mannes lyfe above all thynges is chyefly to be favoured, and volun- 
tary murders moste highly to be detested and abhorred, and 
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specyally of all kyndes of murders, poysonynge, which in 
this Realme hytherto our Lord be thanked hath ben moste rare 
and seldome comytted or practysed ; and now in the tyme of this 
presente parliamente, that is to saye, in the xviij daye of Februarye 
in the xxijd yere of his moste victorious reygn, one Richarde Roose 
late of Rouchester in the Countie of Kente, Coke, otherwyse call- 
ed Richard Coke of his moste wyked and dampnable dysposicyon 
dyd caste a certeyne venym or poyson into a vessel replenysshed 
with yeste or barme standyng in the Kechyn of the Reverende 
Father in God John Bysshopp of Rochester at his place in Lame- 
hyth Marsshe wythe which yeste or Barme and other thynges con- 
venyent, porrage or gruell was forthwyth made for his famylye 
there beyng wherby not only the nombre of xvij persons of his 
said famylie which dyd eate of that porrage were mortally en- 
feebled and poysoned and one of them, that is to say, Bennett 
Curwen gentylman thereof ys decessed, but also certeyne pore peo- 
ple which resorted to the sayde Bysshops place and were there 
charytably fedde wyth the remayne of the sayde porrage and other 
vytayles, were in lyke wise infected, and one pore Woman of 
them that is to saye Alyce Tryppytt wydowe is also therof nowe 
deceassed : our sayde sovereign Lorde the Kynge of hys blessed 
disposicion inwardly abhorrying all such abhomynable offences, be- 
cause that in manner no person can lyve in suertye out of daun- 
ger of death by that meane, yf practyse thereof shulde not be 
exchued, hath ordeyned and enacted by auctorytie of thys presente 
parlyament that the sayd poysonyng be ajuged and denied as 
high treason, And that the sayde Richarde for the sayde murder 
and poysonynge of the sayde two persones as is aforesayde by 
auctoritye of thys presente parlyament, shall stande and be attayn- 
ted of highe treason : and by cause that detestable offence nowe 
newly practysed and comytted requyreth condigne punysshmente 
for the same ; It is ordayned and enacted by auctoritie of this 
presente parliamente that the said Richarde Roose shal be ther- 
fore boyled to deathe withoute havynge any advauntage of his 
clargie. 

Under this statute, as we learn from Lord Coke, in his third 
institute, Margaret Davy, a young woman, was attainted of high 
treason, for poisoning her mistress, and some others were 
boiled to death in Smithfield, the 17th of March, the same year. 
But this act, continues his lordship, was too severe to live long, 
and was therefore repealed by 1 E. 6. cap. 12, and 1 Mar. 
cap. 1. It is not impossible that the proverbial expressions, 
to keep out of hot water, and to get into hot water, may have 
had their origin in the cruel punishment attached to this crime, 
by the law of 22 Henry 8. 
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It would seem that, by the ancient law of England, poison- 
ing was still more severely dealt with. ' Poyson,' says Lord 
Coke,(vene num, a venis quia a venis permeat. )* 'is, as hath been 
said, the most detestable of all, because it is most horrible and 
fearful to the nature of man, and of all others can be least pre- 
vented, either by manhood or providence : and that made 
Fleta to say, Item nee per patriam se defendere debet quis de 
veneno dato, sed tantum per corpus suum, eo quod initium facti 
non fuit tam publicum quod sciri poterit a patria, Stc, but that 
is not holden for law at this day.' As well it might not be. 
Suppose the person accused were innocent. 

The case of John Roose illustrates the insular awkwardness 
of John Bull, compared with the dexterity and taste of his 
continental neighbors. The exquisite Toffana distils her deli- 
cate acquetta, and four or five drops are' sufficient to do the 
work. John empties a pound of arsenic into his master's soup- 
kettle, and poisons half the parish. But the arts improve by 
time and practice, and under the reign of Elizabeth, that of 
secret poisoning was introduced from Italy, and flourished un- 
der the auspices of no less a personage, than the great Earl of 
Leicester, the most magnificent subject that ever adorned the 
British court. Among the persons attached to his household, 
was an Italian secretary, whom he had brought home from his 
travels, and who was the reputed instrument with which he 
removed his victims. There is no great reason to doubt, that 
many of the tales which circulated about the secret practices 
of this arrogant favorite, were the product of envy and politi- 
cal hostility. They were so generally believed, however, that 
persons dying of a sudden death, were said to have gone off by 
Leicester's cold; and Camden, who wrote his work, underthe au- 
spices of the Lord Treasurer Burleigh, gives no doubtful coun- 
tenance to some of the most atrocious of the insinuations against 
Leicester. Among his earliest victims was his wife, the gentle 
Amy Robsart, immortalized by Sir Walter. — He married this 
lady on the 4th of June, 1560 ; his sovereign, King Edward, 
was present at the nuptials ; and from a passage in his jour- 
nal, we obtain a knowledge of the somewhat singular bridal 



* Lord Coke's Etymology is obscure and doubtful. Venerium (of which 
the first half only is radical, as in Venefica) is, we take it, from an ancient root, 
with which the English bane, the Saxon bana, and the Greek x'wn', (dread- 
ful, deadly), are probably connected. The latter word, with the digamma, 
would give the basis of venenum. 
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festivities of that day. ' June 4, 1560, Sir Robert Dudley, 
third son of the Earl of Warwick, married Sir John Robsart's 
daughter ; after which marriage there were certain gentlemen, 
that did strive, who should first take away a goose's head, which 
was hanged alive on two cross posts.' We commend this 
extract from the royal journal, to our brethren of the London 
Quarterly Review, who, a few years since, undertook to found 
a charge of heathenish barbarity, against the good people of the 
United States, in consequence of their indulgence, in some part, 
we forget where, of the western country, in this royal British 
divertisement. After living with him ten years, this poor lady 
disappeared, ' at a very unlucky juncture for the earl's reputa- 
tion ; because the world at this time conceived it might be 
much for his conveniency, to be without a wife, this island then 
holding two queens, young and without husbands.' She was 
prevailed upon to visit Cumnor-house, the seat of Antony Fos- 
ter, one of Leicester's creatures. There the unfortunate lady 
became ill, — the consequence of the infernal practices upon 
her, — which however produced their effect too slowly to an- 
swer the desired end. She was importuned by Foster and his 
tool Varney, to take medicine for her disorder. ' They, seeing 
her sad and heavy, as one that well knew by her other handling, 
that her death was not far off, began to persuade her, that her 
present disease was melancholy, and other humors, and would 
needs counsel her to take some potion. This she absolutely re- 
fusing to do (as suspecting the worst) , they sent a messenger 
for Dr. Bayly, professor of Physic, in Oxford University, and 
intreated him to persuade her to take some little potion, by 
his direction. They would fetch the same at Oxford, meaning 
to have added something of their own for her comfort, as the 
doctor, upon just cause and consideration did suspect, seeing 
their great importunity, and the small need the lady had 
of physic, and therefore he peremptorily denied their request.' 
As well he might, for a part of this ingeniously contrived 
plan, was to mix a deadly poison with the medicine, which the 
doctor might prescribe, and thus throw upon him the responsi- 
bility of her death. — Her wariness baffled the attempts at poi- 
son, and she perished by arts still more atrocious. The superb 
and remorseless hypocrite who caused her death, bestowed up- 
on her the honors of a splendid funeral ; but his own chaplain, 
in pronouncing her eulogium, stammering under the load of the 
dark and universal suspicion of foul play, twice in the course 
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of his address, invoked the sympathy of the audience for the 
fate of the poor lady ' so sadly murdered.' 

The next experiment of Leicester was upon Lord Sheffield, 
who suddenly died, and, as it was charitably rumored, of a 
Leicester cold. Leicester shortly after espoused the widow, 
and under the pretence that the Queen would be offended at 
the marriage, compelled her to keep it secret. After some 
time, the more effectually to conceal the connexion, he requir- 
ed her to marry Sir Edward Stafford. This she refused, till 
under the gentle discipline of Leicester, her hair fell off, and 
her nails dropped out, and she did what was demanded of her, 
to save her life. These facts are certified by her own testimony 
on oath, and atrocious as they are, incredible as they seem, 
they are related by Sir Wm. Dugdale, and do not appear to be 
discredited by Camden. 

The Earl of Essex went off in the same way, and for the 
same cause ; but his countess happily survived this western 
Blue Beard. Besides his two first wives, and the husbands of 
his two last, there were others who were publicly said ' to have 
travelled the same road, by the same conveyance.' The Car- 
dinal Chatillon, ambassador from France, was poisoned at Can- 
terbury, on his way homeward, and as was believed, by Leices- 
ter, out of revenge for the freedom with which the cardinal 
had expostulated with Queen Elizabeth, on the arts with which 
Leicester defeated her marriage with a foreign prince. Sir 
Nicholas Throgmorton was seized with a mortal complaint at 
the Earl of Leicester's table, and died before he could be re- 
moved. Thus much appears by a letter of Leicester himself 
to Walsingham. That he perished, in consequence of poison 
given him in the salad, rests upon a tradition in the family, pur- 
porting to be founded on the dying asseveration of Sir Nicholas. 
The Earl of Sussex, his great rival, was one of his reputed 
victims. On his death-bed, he gave this warning to his friends ; 
' I am passing into another world, and must now leave you to 
your fortunes, and to the Queen's grace and goodness ; but be- 
ware of the gipsy, (Leicester,) for he will be too hard for you all. 
You know not the beast as well as I do.' These dark impu- 
tations and many others of like import may be believed, when 
we reflect that Camden states positively, that Leicester pro- 
posed in council, that Mary, Queen of Scots, should be remov- 
ed by poison. The biographer, who records all these facts, adds 
with commendable simplicity, that ' they must be exaggerated 

VOL. XL. — no. 86. 6 
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at least, if not false, since the earl at this juncture, (that of Lord 
Sheffield's death,) obtained an act of parliament to enable him 
to erect a hospital at Warwick, which he afterwards did, and 
plentifully endowed it, that it might bear his name, and pre- 
serve his memory, as a most religious person, — the character 
which, of all others, he most affected, — to succeeding times !' 
Well done, candor ! 

We have not space to enter into the atrocious details of Sir 
Thomas Overbury's tragic fate ; the only case, according to 
Lord Bacon, except that of the young princes, of a murder 
in the tower; and, according to Lord Coke, the only instance, 
in which ' any of the nobility of this realm have been attainted 
for the poisoning of any.' The value of this part of the compli- 
ment may be estimated, after what we have just related of 
the Earl of Leicester. The indictment against Richard Wes- 
ton, the keeper of Sir Thomas, set forth, that, on the ninth of 
May, 1613, he administered to Sir Thomas a poison called 
roseacre, in his broth, and on the first of June, ut prcefatum 
Thomam Overbury magis celeriter interjiceret et murdraret, 
gave him another poison called white arsenic. Further, that, on 
the tenth of July, the said Richard Weston gave to the said 
Sir Thomas, a poyson called mercury sublimat. in some tarts ; 
and that another person, by the procurement of Richard Wes- 
ton, administered the said mercury sublimat to Sir Thomas 
Overbury ; of which several poisons he died. This was 
unanimously adjudged to be a good indictment, although it did 
not appear of which of the poisons Sir Thomas died. But the 
substance of the indictment was, whether he was poisoned by 
Weston. Weston was tried and convicted, as were also Sir 
Gervas Helwys, lieutenant of the tower, Richard Franklin, a 
physician, Anne Turner, and the Earl and Countess of Somer- 
set, all of whom were executed, except the two last, who were 
shamefully pardoned by James I. It appeared on the trial, that 
in addition to the poisons mentioned in the indictment, Frank- 
lin prepared several others, as the powder of diamonds, the 
powder of spiders, lapis causticus, and cantharides.* 

Among the actors in this tragedy, who were brought to light 
and to justice, was Mrs. Anne Turner, a female who would 
have done no discredit to the academy of Locusta. Her 
trial was accompanied with incidents of a powerful interest. It 

*3 Institute, 50. 
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disclosed that, both on her part and that of her infamous pa- 
troness, the Countess of Somerset, there was a terrific mixture 
of superstition, sorcery, love, jealousy, and revenge. Sir Lau- 
rence Hyde, after descanting awhile on the wickedness and 
heinousness of poisoning, stated that ' there was one Dr. For- 
man, who lived at Lambeth, to whom the Countess of Essex, 
(afterwards of Somerset) and Mrs. Turner used to resort, call- 
ing him father. The cause of their coming to him was, that 
by force of magic, he should procure the now Earl of Somerset, 
then Viscount Rochester, to love the Countess, and Sir Arthur 
Manwaring to love Mrs. Turner. In the course of his profes- 
sional dealings as a necromancer, with these modern Canidias, Dr. 
Forman acquired such a knowledge of their fiendish characters, 
that, before his death, he used to desire, that when he died, 
he might be buried very deep, ' or else,' said he, ' I shall fear 
you all.' He had good reason, at any rate, to fear them while 
he lived, for they probably had him poisoned. During the 
trial, some of his magical apparatus, images, pictures, and en- 
chanted papers, were produced in court. At this moment, 
' there was heard a crack from the scaffolds, which caused " 
great fear, tumult, and confusion among the spectators, and 
throughout the hall, every one fearing hurt, as if the devil had 
been present, and grown angry to have his workmanship 
showed, by such as were not his scholars. When the panic 
had a little subsided, more of " the cunning tricks" were ex- 
posed. There was, also, a note showed in court, made by 
Dr. Forman, and written on parchment, signifying what ladies 
loved what lords in court. But the lord chief justice would 
not suffer it to be read in open court.' ' The good natured 
world,' adds the fair and accomplished writer from whom we 
borrow the anecdote,* ' believed, that he (Lord Coke) found 
the name of his own wife on the first page.' 

Mrs. Turner was the widow of a physician, and the poisons 
administered to Overbury were procured of Franklin and mixed 
by her. The first poison was of a green and yellow color, 
what Lord Coke calls roseacre, other writers, rosalgar, possibly 
realgar or orpiment, (the sulphuret of arsenic ;) the second was 
white arsenic, and so on through seven different kinds of poison. 
Mrs. Turner requested Franklin that they might be all slow 
poisons, 'that would not kill a man presently, but lie in his 
body a certain time, wherewith he might languish by little and 

*Miss Aikin's reign of James I., Vol. II. p. 13. 
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little," and she gave him four angels, with which he bought aqua 
fords. She tried it upon a cat, which languished and cried 
pitifully two days and then died. For this reason she deemed 
aquafortis too strong, and upon his saying arsenic was too 
violent also, she proposed powder of diamonds, and gave him 
money to buy some.' 

Mrs. Turner was found guilty and sentenced to be hung. 
' Many women of fashion,' says Miss Aikin, ' as well as men, 
went in their coaches to Tyburn, to witness the death of this 
woman, who edified the spectators, it is said, with a very pen- 
itent end.' But one would not sure be ugly though one's 
hung, and Mrs. Turner ' could not deny her vanity the slight 
gratification of making this, her last appearance, in a ruff stiff- 
ened with yellow starch, — a favorite fashion, imported by her- 
self from France, but to which this exhibition of it proved im- 
mediately fatal.' 

Mrs. Turner's personal appearance seems the reverse of 
what might have been expected. She was a delicate beauty. 
In a curious poetical essay, entitled Sir Thomas Overbury's 
ghost, which we have found in the third volume of the Harleian 
Miscellany, she is thus described : — 

' It seemed, that she had been some gentle dame, 
For, on each part of her fair body's frame, 
Nature such delicacy did bestow, 
That fairer object oft it doth not show. 
Her chrystal eye, beneath an ivory brow, 
Did show what she at first had been, but now 
The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead. 
The earth's pale color had all overspread 
Her sometime lively look, and cruel death, 
Coming untimely with his wintry breath, 
Blasted the fruit, which, cherry-like in show, 
Upon her dainty lips did whilom grow. 
O, how the cruel cord did misbecome 
Her comely neck ! and yet by law's just doom 
Had been her death ; those locks, like golden thread, 
That used in youth to enshrine her globe-like head, 
Hung careless down, and that delightful limb, 
Her snow-white nimble hand, that used to trim 
Those tresses up, now spitefully did tear 
And rend the same, nor did she now forbear 
To beat that breast of more than lily white, 
Which sometime was the lodge of sweet delight. 
From those two springs, where joy did whilom dwell, 
Grief's pearly drops upon her pale cheeks fell.' 
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But it is more than time, that we should direct our steps 
toward France, in this rapid and desultory excursion. On the 
30th of June 1670, Henrietta Anne of England, Duchess 
of Orleans, sister of King Charles II., grand-daughter of Hen- 
ry IV., died at Paris. On the previous day, after drink- 
ing a glass of cold water, in her apartment at St. Cloud, 
she was seized with a shivering, succeeded by a burning heat, 
which threw her into the most excruciating torments. She 
cried out, that she was poisoned. The physicians were sent 
for. When they saw her, they were struck with horror at her 
livid appearance, pronounced her beyond medical aid, and ad- 
vised her to receive the last sacraments of the church without 
delay. The princess heard them pronounce her fate with firm- 
ness ; and recollecting the manner in which Bossuet had at- 
tended her mother, the queen dowager of England, she desired 
that not an instant should be lost in sending for him. Three 
couriers were successively despatched to him, and he arrived 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, at St. Cloud. 

In the interval, the princess suffered the most dreadful pains, 
and her immediate dissolution being apprehended, she made a 
general confession of her sins to the Abbe Feuillet, a person 
generally esteemed, but of a harsh character. When her 
confession was finished, her attendants were called in. The 
whole scene was afflicting and horrible. The account which 
her confessor gives of his own conduct, makes us, perhaps un- 
reasonably, blame his merciless austerity. Her lamentable 
shrieks, he treated as acts of rebellion against the divine will, 
and told her that her sins were not punished as they deserved. 
In the midst of her convulsions, she received his reproofs with 
mildness, but often inquired of Madame de la Fayette, who 
was at her bed-side, if Bossuet were not yet come. Before he 
came, she received the extreme unction from the Abbe Feuil- 
let. Having exclaimed, in an agony of pain, ' Will these tor- 
ments never end ?' ' Do not forget yourself in this manner,' said 
the merciless Abbe, ' you ought to be better disposed for suf- 
fering ; but I must tell you that your torments will soon 
end.' 

At length Bossuet arrived. As soon as the princess saw 
him, she made him promise not to quit her, till she breathed 
her last. He knelt down dissolved in tears, leaning on her 
bed, holding a crucifix in his hand. With a tremulous voice, 
interrupted by his own feelings, he invited her to join him, as 
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far as her sufferings allowed, in the reflections, prayers, and 
acts of contrition, of faith, hope and charity, which he should 
address to God for her, and in her name. He was exceeding- 
ly moved, and every person present sympathized in the 
scene. Nothing could exceed the tender and affecting senti- 
ments of devotion and piety, which Bossuet suggested to her. 
He finally subdued by them, in a great measure, her sense of 
the cruel sufferings which she endured. The princess heard 
him with mild and composed constancy. If he stopped for a 
moment, she gently entreated him to continue, assuring him 
that his words were of inestimable value to her. He then 
read over to her the recommendation of the soul in the liturgy ; 
explained it to her ; made her gently repeat with him its 
soothing prayers, softly instilled into her the sentiments, which 
they are intended to convey ; filled her soul with faith, with 
compunction, with calm, with resignation ; and above all, with 
divine love for him, into whose hands she was so soon to yield 
her soul. She herself, at last, felt a consciousness of her 
serene triumph over pain. ' O, my God,' she exclaimed, 
' why did I not always adhere to thee !' She recollected that 
the crucifix which Bossuet had in his hands, was the same 
which he had given to her mother, the queen dowager of Eng- 
land, to hold in her agony. She took it from him, and kept 
it in her hands till she breathed her last. 

An hour before she died, she turned to Madame de la Fay- 
ette, and in the English language, which Bossuet did not un- 
derstand, desired her to observe, that ' full of gratitude for the 
spiritual assistance, which she had received from Bossuet, she 
requested that, after her decease, a particular emerald ring, set 
in diamonds of great price, might be presented to him.' Her 
torments continued to the last, but her patience remained. She 
persisted in listening to the exhortations, repeating the prayers, 
and making the humble and fervent offering of herself to the 
divine will, which Bossuet suggested to her. Those who 
heard them, never forgot them. The Abbe Feuillet himself 
declared, that he had never heard any thing so admirable. 

At three in the morning, the princess died. The particu- 
lars of her death were immediately related by Madame de la 
Fayette, to Louis XIV. He sent for Bossuet, heard them 
again from him, and then, with his own hand, put the 
emerald ring, mentioned by the princess, on the prelate's fin- 
ger, and desired him to wear it for the rest of his life, in re- 
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membrance of her. He added, that he could not better show 
his regard for the memory of his sister-in-law, than by desir- 
ing Bossuet to pronounce her funeral oration. 

Every thing we know of Bossuet, leads us to think he had 
a very feeling heart. It certainly is discernible in every line 
of his funeral oration on the princess. He chose for his text 
the verse of Ecclesiastes, so suitable to the occasion. ' Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity !' Having pronounced these words, he 
remained some time in silence, evidently overpowered by his 
feelings. ' It was to be my lot,' he then exclaimed, ' to per- 
form this melancholy duty to the memory of this illustrious 
princess ! She whom I had observed so attentive, while I per- 
formed the same duty to the queen, her mother, was herself 
so soon to become the theme of a similar discourse. And my 
voice was so soon to be exerted in discharging the like mel- 
ancholy duty to her. O vanity ! O nothingness ! O mor- 
tals, ever ignorant of what awaits you ! But ten months ago, 
would she have thought it ? You, who then beheld her, drown- 
ed in tears for her mother's loss, would you have thought it ? 
Would you have thought, that you were so soon to meet again, 
to bewail her own fate ? O vanity of vanities ! — all is vanity. 
These are the only words, the only reflection, which, in such 
an event, my sorrow leaves me.' 

After this eloquent exordium, Bossuet pursues his dismal 
theme. He describes in strains, always eloquent, but always 
mournful, the short but brilliant career of the princess ; so 
highly placed, so greatly gifted, so widely admired, and so 
generally loved, — the idol of the world, — the pride of her 
august family, — the delight of all who approached her. 

' Yet what,' he exclaimed, ' is all this, which we, so much be- 
low it, so greatly admire 1 While we tremble in view of the great, 
God smites them, that they may serve as warnings to us. Yes ! 
so little does he consider these great ones, that he makes them 
often serve, as mere materials for our instruction. We have al- 
ways sufficient reason to be convinced of our nothingness ; but 
if, to wean our hearts from the fascination of the world, the won- 
derful and the astonishing are necessary, what we now witness is 
grand and terrible enough. O night of woe ! O night of hor- 
ror ! When, like a peal of thunder, the dreadful cry bursts around 
us, on all sides ; — the princess is dying, the princess is dead ! 
What one of us did pot feel himself stricken with this blow, as 
if some fatal disaster had fallen upon his own family ? At the 
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first rumor of this calamity, there is a general rush to St. Cloud. 
There everything is in dismay, but the heart of the princess. 
There on all sides, is heard the voice of wailing ; on all sides are 
witnessed grief and despair, and the image of death. The king, the 
queen, the prince, the whole court, the whole community, every 
one is struck down, is in despair, and it seems as if I beheld the 
fulfilment of the words of the prophet, " The king shall mourn, 
and the prince shall be clothed with desolation, and the hands of 
the people shall fail for sorrow and dismay." ' 

The writers of the time mention, that when Bossuet pro- 
nounced these words, the whole audience arose from their 
seats ; that terror was visible in every countenance, and that 
for some moments Bossuet himself was unable to proceed. 

We have taken the foregoing exquisite sketch from Mr. 
Butler.* We had no idea, when we began to copy it, that 
we should transcribe more than a paragraph ; but it is too 
beautiful to be mutilated. We have changed scarce a word, 
but have added the closing lines of the noble burst of feeling, 
in which the eloquent prelate describes the death of the prin- 
cess, and which Mr. Butler omits. 

The princess, as we have seen, believed herself poisoned. 
The court and city had the same belief. The English am- 
bassador, — all Europe was persuaded of it. One of her 
household named to Voltaire the person, who administered the 
poison ; and stated that it was diamond dust, strewed on straw- 
berries with sugar. In Paris it was generally believed at the 
time, that she died in consequence of drinking a glass of water, 
poisoned with succory. But Voltaire thinks she died a natural 
death, and that the malice of mankind and the love of the 
marvellous alone suggested the idea of poison. The powder 
of diamonds, he says, is no more poisonous than the powder of 
coral ; no impalpable powder is mechanically poisonous. He 
might have added that diamond powder enough to have taken 
the place of sugar, on a plate of strawberries, was not a poi- 
son very easily to be obtained. As to the glass of water, 
Madame de la Fayette and another lady drank of it, without 
inconvenience. The princess had, for a long time, suffered 
by a diseased liver ; — and this, in the opinion of Voltaire, was 
the cause of her death. Great weight is due to his opinion, 

* Some account of tli8 life and writings of Bos3uet, by Charles Butler, 
Esq. p. 116, and seq. 
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and his arguments are not without force. On the other hand, 
are her own convictions, and that of her family and the public 
at the time ; her sudden death, too sudden it would seem to 
be occasioned by an hepatic disease ; and finally the express 
declaration of Louis XIV., who is asserted on pretty credible 
authority, to have declared his knowledge of the fact.* 

Bossuet, in the inimitable discourse, which we have quoted, 
exclaims of the voyage of this princess to England, which took 
place but a few weeks before her death, and was the promi- 
nent incident of a public character in her history, 

'Think not that I wish, as a rash interpreter of secrets of state, 
to discuss the voyage to England ; nor that I shall imitate those 
speculative politicians, who arrange according to their own ideas, 
the counsels of kings, and compose, without instructions, the an- 
nals of their age. — I will not speak of this glorious voyage, ex- 
cept to say, that it furnished the princess new titles to admiration. 
The kindness of this princess, who, in spite of the divisions too 
common in courts, gained at once all hearts to herself, was 
the theme of rapturous commendation. Men could not satisfy 
themselves, in praising her incredible dexterity in treating the most 
delicate affairs, in healing those secret distrusts, which often ar- 
rest the march of business, and teiminating all differences, in a 
manner to conciliate the most opposing interests. But who can 
think, without shedding tears, of the marks of esteem and tender- 
ness, bestowed on her, by her brother ? This great king, (Charles 
II.!) more capable of being touched by merit than blood, was 
never weary of admiring the excellent qualities of the princess. 
O remediless wound ! That which was, in this voyage, the sub- 
ject of so just an admiration, has become for this prince, the sub- 
ject of a grief as boundless. Princess, noble bond of union to 
the two greatest kings in the world, why art thou so soon torn 
from them ? These two great kings know each other ; — it is 
the work of the princess. Thus their noble inclinations will har- 
monize their interests, and virtue will be an eternal mediatress 
between them.' 

O frail humanity ! O gorgeous adulation ! O glorious 
Bossuet, thou too art mortal ! — Virtue ! Charles II ! Noble in- 
clinations ! Let Rouvigny furnish the comment on this splen- 
did text : let the historian, well instructed, unfold the history 
of this voyage. 

* See a note to this effect, in the Edition of Voltaire's works of 1784, Vol. 
XXI. p. 128. 
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' The triumph of Madame de Montespan,' says Voltaire, ' was 
at its height, in the journey which the king made to Flanders in 
1670. The ruin of the Hollanders was prepared in the midst of 
pleasures. It was a continual festival, amidst the loftiest parade. 
The king usually took the field on horseback. On this occa- 
sion, for the first time, he travelled to the theatre of war in a glass 
coach. Post-chaises were not yet invented. The queen, the prin- 
cess, the Marchioness de Montespan were in this superb carriage, 
followed by many others ; and when Madame de Montespan travelled 
alone, four body-guards rode by the side of her coach. The 
dauphin followed next with his court, and Mademoiselle with hers. 
It was before her fatal marriage. She partook of these triumphs in 
peace ; and saw with delight her lover, at the head of her com- 
pany of guards, the favorite of the king. The most valuable 
movables of the crown were carried along, to be used in the dif- 
ferent cities, where the royal party sojourned. In every town 
where they stopped, there was a masquerade or a ball, and fire- 
works. The whole department of war accompanied the king, 
and the entire household preceded or followed him. The tables 
were served as at St. Germain. With this pomp, the court made 
the tour of the conquered cities. The principal ladies of Brus- 
sels and Ghent came to see this magnificence. The king invited 
them to his table, and made them presents in the most gallant 
manner. The officers of the garrisons all received gratifications ; 
and fifteen hundred louisd'ors a day were several times bestowed 
in these acts of liberality. All the honors, all the homages were 
paid to Madame de Montespan, except what duty required for the 
queen. Nevertheless, this lady was not acquainted with the secret 
object of the journey. The king knew how to distinguish between 
state affairs and his pleasures. 

The princess, entrusted alone with the union of the two kings, 
and the destruction of Holland, embarked at Dunkirk, on board 
the fleet of the King of England, Charles II., her brother, with a 
part of the court of France. She took with her Mademoiselle de 
Keroual, afterwards Duchess of Portsmouth, whose beauty equal- 
led that of Madame de Montespan. She became in England 
what Madame de Montespan was in France, but with greater 
credit. King Charles was governed by her, to the latest moment 
of his life; and though often faithless he was always ruled. 
Never did woman so long preserve her beauty; we saw her at 
the age of nearly seventy, still maintaining a noble and win- 
ning countenance, unimpaired by years. The princess went to 
see her brother at Canterbury, and returned with the glory of suc- 
cess.' * 



Steele de Louis XIV. Tom. II. pp. 123— J25. 
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What was this success ? The conclusion between Charles 
II. and Louis XIV., of the secret treaty of 1670, the most 
discreditable, perhaps, that was ever concluded. Its stipula- 
tions were, that Charles should aid Louis in the iniquitous war 
against Holland ; that Louis should support Charles, in re- 
establishing the catholic religion in England ; and as this ex- 
change of services would leave a balance in favor of Charles, 
Louis was to make up the difference, by a subsidy of £200,- 
000 per annum, — to furnish Charles the means of governing 
without parliament, and defraying the expenses of his profligate 
pleasures.* 

Such was the success of the princess, immortalized in the 
pious eulogium of Bossuet. She died in less than six weeks 
after the visit to Dover. The belief that she was poisoned, 
arising in the manner related above, was strengthened by the 
known existence of violent feuds, in the court, connected with 
the secret negotiations, and derived additional currency, from 
a most extraordinary series of incidents, that occurred at this 
time. It was precisely at this period, that the crime of poi- 
soning, unknown to any extent in the civil wars of France, 
fruitful as they were in almost every other species of atrocity, 
made its appearance at Paris. Voltaire justly mentions it as 
an extraordinary fact, that as this base and terrific crime made 
its appearance in Rome, in the most flourishing period of the 
republic, so it broke out in France, in the proudest and most 
prosperous days of the monarchy. 

Mary Margaret d'Aubray, daughter of the magistrate Dreux 
d'Aubray, was, in the year 1651, married to the Marquis de 
Brinvilliers, son of Gobelin, president of the chamber of ac- 
counts. Brinvilliers had a fortune of thirty thousand livres a 
year, and his wife brought him two hundred thousand as a 
dowry. He was quarter-master of the regiment of Normandy, 
and in the course of his military services, became acquainted 
with Godin de Sainte Croix, a young man of distinguished 
family, a captain of cavalry in the regiment of Trassy. This 
young officer, then a needy adventurer, ingratiated himself into 
the good opinion of the Marquis de Brinvilliers, became a con- 
stant visiter at his house, and finally domesticated in his fam- 
ily. Not long after this took place the Marquis died, with- 
out suspicion of foul play, but not till his large property had 

* See the account of this treaty in Hallam's Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, Vol. II. p. 515, et seq. See also on the subject of the princess, Bur- 
net's History, Vol. I. p. 301, 303, folio edition. 
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almost vanished, under the extravagance and dissipation of his 
wife. 

After his death, a discreditable intimacy between his widow 
and the young Sainte Croix arose ; and her father, to arrest and 
to punish the scandal,- obtained a lettre de cachet for the com- 
mitment of Sainte Croix to the Bastile. It so happened, that 
at this time, two Italians, one of whom was named Exili, were 
confined in the Bastile as poisoners. They had commenced 
business in Paris, in conjunction with Glaser, a German 
apothecary, in search of the philosopher's stone. Failing in 
this, they took to vending secret poisons, by way of repairing 
by crime, what they had lost by folly. The confessional be- 
trayed their guilty secret, and the two Italians were thrown into 
the Bastile. One of them died. The other, Exili, though 
not convicted, was retained in prison, and found the means, 
from the interior of the Bastile, of carrying on his nefarious 
practices. 

Precisely at this period, Sainte Croix was committed to 
prison, and confined in the same apartment with Exili. Ac- 
tuated by the most violent and lawless passions, the wicked 
arts of Exili furnished him prompt means of revenge and 
gratification. At the close of a year's imprisonment, they 
were both released, but Sainte Croix kept Exili with him, till he 
had made himself master of his art. As soon as he had acquired 
it himself, he taught it to the Marchioness de Brinvilliers, who 
assumed the character of one of the sisters of charity, dis- 
tributed food to the poor and nursed the sick in the hospitals, in 
order that she might have an opportunity of trying the strength 
of her poisonous preparations, on the unhappy wretches who 
came under her care. This is asserted by Pitaval, in the trial 
of Brinvilliers in the Causes Celebres, and was believed by 
the public at the time. Voltaire denies it, but only, according 
to Beckmann, for the pleasure of differing from Pitaval, (avocat 
sans came, as Voltaire calls him,) and it is admitted by Vol- 
taire that Brinvilliers and Sainte Croix were connected with 
persons, who were charged with this fiendish practice. 

Possessed of this frightful instrument of malice, Brinvilliers 
now disclosed a demoniac temper, such as perhaps no mortal 
ever exhibited. She bribed La Chausee the servant of Sainte 
Croix, to poison the magistrate d'Aubray her father, and her 
brother a counsellor of parliament, who lived at home. Her 
father took the poison ten times, and her brother five, before 
they sunk under it. An attempt was then made on her sister ; 
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but suspicion was awakened ; her sister was on her guard, and 
escaped. The guilty couple proceeded so cautiously, that the 
suspicions did not fall on them. 

An accident betrayed the horrid mystery. Sainte Croix, 
when engaged in preparing the poison, was accustomed to wear 
a glass mask. It happened, on some occasion, to drop off 
while he was thus engaged, and he was found asphixiated in 
his laboratory. This account, we must own, sounds suspicious. 
The object of the mask must have been to prevent his inhaling 
the fumes of the poisonous drugs, -which he compounded ; but 
how could he live without breathing ? We could almost believe, 
that his fair friend found it at last convenient to close their rela- 
tions by this summary process. Be this as it will, on searching 
his effects, a small box was found, addressed in the handwriting 
of Sainte Croix to the marchioness, with an earnest request in 
writing, addressed to those, into whose hands the box might 
fall, after his death, that it might be conveyed to her, or if she 
were not living, that it might be burned. This box was opened, 
and was found to contain a number of preparations of poison, 
of different kinds, with labels indicating their quality. When 
the knowledge of these incidents reached the marchioness, 
she endeavored, by bribing the officers of justice, to get pos- 
session of this casket ; and failing in the attempt, she fled the 
kingdom. The servant above alluded to, La Chausee, was 
imprudent enough to remain in Paris, and falling under sus- 
picion, was arrested, brought to trial, and finally to the confes- 
sion of several murders, not before suspected. He was broken 
alive on the wheel in 1673. 

The marchioness sought an asylum in a convent at Liege. 
A very active officer, named Desgrais, was despatched to ap- 
prehend her. Unable, without her consent, to remove her 
from her privileged place of asylum, he put on the dress 
of an abbe, found means to make her acquaintance, assumed 
the character of a lover, enticed her in this way to accompany 
him on a party of pleasure, and arrested her. What a love- 
suit, a bailiff and a poisoner ! Among her effects seized at 
the convent was a full confession of her crimes, written out in 
her own hand. She therein admitted, that she had set fire to 
houses ; and that she had by poisoning occasioned the death of 
more persons, than any one suspected. She was brought to 
Paris, tried, convicted, and confessed her enormities. She even 
made a show of penitence, and went with great firmness to 
the place of execution, on the 16th of July, 1676. Beholding 
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the great crowd assembled to see her die, she cried out, in a 
contemptuous manner, ' You have come to see a fine specta- 
cle !' She had flattered herself, on account of her respectable 
connections, with the hope of a pardon. When undeceived in 
this respect, she said ' C'est done tout de bon,' They are in 
earnest, it seems, and submitted to her fate. She was be- 
headed and afterwards burned. 

And what imagination have our readers formed of the ap- 
pearance of such a demon as we have described ? Do they 
suppose she had a deep-set fiery eye, blazing from its socket, 
with the flames of fiendish passion that consumed her, an 
aquiline nose, sunken cheeks, thin lips, inflexible and merci- 
less, and a sallow complexion ? She was like Anna Turner, 
uncommonly fair ; her features were extremely regular, her 
face round, full, and beautiful, and she wore a serene look, a 
tranquillity of air, which seemed to breathe of goodness. So 
much, cries the bewildered Pitaval, for mctoposcopy ! 

But her execution did not put a stop to the horrible prac- 
tice of secret poisoning. Mysterious deaths were of frequent 
occurrence, and the archbishop of Paris was informed, from dif- 
ferent parts of his diocess, that the crime of poisoning was 
still confessed, both in high and low families. The number 
and consideration of the persons suspected was so great, that it 
was deemed expedient to institute, at the Bastile, a tribunal to 
detect and punish them. This court was established in 1679, 
under the name of Chambre de Poison or Chambre ardente. 
Two women, La Vigoreux and La Voisin, a priest named Le 
Sage, and some others were first arrested, for carrying on a traf- 
fic in poisons. They pretended to necromancy and raising the 
spirits of the departed, and furnished love potions and philtres, 
to those who desired them. Many persons, probably without 
criminal intentions, urged by curiosity or superstition, resorted 
to these wretched imposters. La Voisin kept a list of all her 
dupes, on the authority of which they were arrested and 
brought to private trial, before the Burning Chamber. Some of 
the first personages of the kingdom were thus implicated ; — - 
among them two neices of the Cardinal Mazarin, the Duchess 
of Bouillon, the Countess of Soissons, (mother of Prince Eu- 
gene), and the Marshal Luxembourg. Nothing was proved 
against the Duchess of Bouillon, but that she had resorted to 
Le Sage, in his capacity of sorcerer. He pretended to fore- 
tell the future, and to afford those, who consulted him, the 
gratification of beholding his Satanic majesty. La Reynie, 
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one of the judges of the Burning Chamber, was indiscreet 
enough to ask the duchess, if she had ever seen the devil. 
She replied, that she saw him at that very moment, that he 
was very ugly and very hideous, and appeared before her, in 
the guise of a counsellor. The prudent magistrate drew off 
from the interrogation. 

A more serious charge was brought against the Countess de 
Soissons and the Marshal de Luxembourg. Le Sage, La Voisin 
and La Vigoreux unquestionably dealt in secret poisons, and 
particularly in a powder, which had got the name of succession 
powder — from the real or supposed frequency, with which it 
was used to hasten or change the succession, in the families of 
the rich ! The names of all who resorted to them, had been 
reported to the government, with the charge of purchasing poi- 
son. The king intimated to Madame de Soissons, that, if she 
was guilty, she had better escape by flight. She replied that 
she was innocent, but could not endure the scandal of a public 
trial. She repaired to Brussels and died in 1708, about the 
time that her son, the Prince Eugene, by his humiliating victo- 
ries over Louis XIV., sufficiently avenged his mother for what- 
ever injustice the king had allowed to be done her, — of which, 
by the way, we do not think she had many to complain of. 
Great ladies, who go to professed poisoners, to see them raise 
the devil, must expect some little trouble. 

Voltaire states, with great circumstance, that Francis Henry 
de Montmorency-Boutteville, duke, peer, and marshal of 
France, who united the great name of Montmorency to that of 
the imperial house of Luxembourg, already renowned as a 
great captain in Europe, was denounced to the Burning 
Chamber. The foundation of the charge was the following. 
The marshal wished to recover some lost papers of value. 
Bonard, one of his people, applied to Le Sage, to know where 
they were to be found ; just as our worthy fellow-citizens of 
this vicinity were in the habit, a hundred and fifty years later, 
of consulting Mrs. Mary Pitcher, for similar purposes. Bo- 
rard's first conjurations were unsuccessful. In despair, he ap- 
plied to his master, the Marshal Luxembourg, for a sort 
of power of attorney, to do all things necessary to recover 
the papers ; and in this instrument, between the body of 
the paper and the signature, were two lines, in a different 
hand-writing, by which the marshal gave himself to the 
devil. Thus far the charge would have worn the aspect of 
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ridicule ; and at the worst, would have seemed a piece of indis- 
creet trifling, on the part of the marshal. But the wretches, 
with whom Bonard dealt, on behalf of the marshal and in vir- 
tue of his power of attorney, did not, like poor Moll Pitcher, 
confine themselves to the settlings of a tea-cup. Le Sage 
swore, that the marshal had applied to him to poison a female, 
who had the papers in her hands, and who refused to give them 
up ; and his accomplices testified, that they had accordingly 
poisoned her, cut her body in pieces, and thrown it into the 
river ; and all this at the instigation of the marshal. 

Such were the charges against him. He surrendered him- 
self voluntarily to imprisonment. He was confined, by order 
of Louvois, the minister, who was his enemy, in a dungeon six 
feet and a half long, where he fell sick. He remained five 
weeks without being brought to trial. He was finally con- 
fronted with Le Sage and one of his confederates, and it ap- 
peared and was admitted, that he had once resorted to Le 
Sage to have his horoscope cast. 

Among the crimes with which he was charged by Le Sage, 
was that of having entered into covenant wiih the devil, to 
procure a marriage between his son and the daughter of the 
Marquis de Louvois. In reply to this imputation, he simply 
said, ' When my ancestor, Matthew de Montmorency, mar- 
ried the widow of Louis le Gros, he did not consult the devil, 
but the States General of France, which declared,. that in order 
to secure to the king, in his minority, the support of the 
Montmorencys, the marriage was expedient.' 

The trial of the marshal was prolonged fourteen months, 
and he was finally released, without being condemned or ac- 
quitted. La Voisin, La Vigoreux, her brother, a priest of the 
same name, and Le Sage, were burned alive at Paris. The 
Marshal de Luxembourg retired for a few days into the country, 
and then returned to court, to resume his functions, as captain 
of the guards. He did not see the minister Louvois, nor did 
the king say a word to him on the subject. He replied to all 
the charges of all his enemies, by the brilliant achievements of 
his subsequent campaigns. 

Is there no way of bringing these strange incidents within 
the operation of the common laws of human nature ? Un- 
doubtedly. A belief in fortune-telling and divination was 
universal at this period. The traffic in poisons had accidentally 
established itself at Paris, at this juncture, and the two trades, 
by no very violent association, happened to be united in the 
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same hands. The Burning Chamber was a political machine, 
by means of which Louvois and Madame de Montespan brought 
the whole court within their grasp, under a charge of sorcery 
and poisoning. They had got possession of a few wretches, 
who were unquestionably guilty, and who, from pure malice or 
the hope of purchasing their own pardon, accused any body, 
that was odious to the minister or the mistress, and swore to 
anything that was desired. Let nobody that reads the ac- 
count of the Burning Chamber, established at Paris in the 
meridian of the modern Augustan era, sneer at the witchcraft 
which broke out about the same time, in this poor transatlantic 
colony. The trial of Marshal Luxembourg preceded the trials 
at Salem just twelve years. 

The poisoners were executed. Those against whom noth- 
ing but divination was alleged were released, the Burning 
Chamber was broken up, after about eighteen months' jurisdic- 
tion, and poisoning, as an organized business, passed away. 

The time would fail us to go much further into particular 
anecdotes. The Duchess of Portsmouth never ceased to 
charge James II. with poisoning his brother King Charles ; 
and Maria Louisa, daughter of Louis XIV., and Infanta of 
Spain, was believed to be poisoned, eating an eel pie. The 
celebrated Duke of Orleans, afterwards regent, was so vehe- 
mently suspected of poisoning the Duke of Burgundy and his 
son, who stood between him and the throne, that he was driven 
in his grief and desperation, to demand a judicial inquiry. The 
clamor was such, that no one (says Voltaire) who had not wit- 
nessed, could believe it. The Marquis de Camillac found the 
duke stretched on the ground, bathed in tears, and driven to 
despair. The warrant for his arrest was actually made out 
and signed by the king, but suppressed at his mother's inter- 
cession. 

Is there no moral conveyed by these sketches ? Unques- 
tionably there is. We regard with horror these acts of secret 
or daring atrocity; we congratulate ourselves that we live in 
an age, when the poisoner is a rare and solitary criminal. But 
is not he who maliciously circulates a calumny, the poisoner of 
his neighbor's good name ? Is not he who, for the sake of 
gain, employs himself in dispensing a maddening liquor to the 
easily tempted, a poisoner of health and morals ? Locusta and 
Toffana poisoned the body. Is not he who pours into his 
brother's heart the venom of a bad example the poisoner of 
the undying soul ? 
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